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without irreverent intent. No one, therefore, saw any-
thing amiss in the performance of these primitive plays,
acted in the churches by the monks, priests and choir-
boys attached to them.

Most of these early works took as their theme the
events associated with Christmas, Good Friday and
Easter. They showed little power of dramatic construc-
tion and their very nature tended to make them stereotyped
in matter and diction. Development only came with the
drama's complete break away from the Church services
of which it had once formed a part.

The use of the Vernacular was the first step towards
secularisation. Plays were rendered attractive thereby
to a wider audience and, in the absence of other forms of
amusement, people flocked to see them. Although few
medieval churches were encumbered with pews of any
kind, accommodation became quickly inadequate and
the obvious solution was to transfer the performance
outside the building to the town square or the village
green.

This removal led quickly to a change in the character
of the plays themselves. Even when the church had
been the theatre the comic element had not been altogether
lacking. Faith, in medieval times, though tinged,
perhaps, with superstition, was both simple and fervent.
Moreover, it was intensely personal. The fact that the
Universe was ruled by a Power, which loved people
sufficiently to assume mortality and suffer death for their
redemption, struck each individual as a piece of lasting
good news, affecting him personally. It was a real
significant event, inducing cheerfulness, and cheerfulness
naturally found expression in laughter. The medieval
craftsman showed his joy at the discomfiture of the
powers of evil by carving grotesque gargoyles. But he
was just as ready to do so by laughing consumedly when
he saw the devil pilloried in the drama instead of in stone.

This   personal   attitude   towards   the   Gospel   story